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is always value in exchange, and is commonly stated in terms of money. 
But money itself is a value in exchange. Therefore, in attempting to 
state the value in exchange of any commodity in terms of money, we are 
landed in a circulus in definiendo. Either this fact is overlooked by the 
economist or he hopes to escape by employing such terms as value in use 
or utility. It is, however, necessary to recognize that the only escape 
from the circle of values in exchange, or extrinsic worths, is found in 
reference to an intrinsic worth, which is entirely independent of exchange. 
And we must also note that the intrinsic worth of things can not be deter- 
mined by the economic method. Many things that have great intrinsic 
worth, a good conscience, for example, have no extrinsic worth, no eco- 
nomic worth at all. 

This distinction between extrinsic and intrinsic worth enforces the 
essential dependence of economics on that science which deals with in- 
trinsic worth, the science of ethics. And Mr. Sorley proceeds to define 
the purpose and methods of ethics, considered from this point of view. 

The leading conception of ethics is that of intrinsic worth, or good- 
ness. It raises the question what a thing is really worth, not merely what 
it has, as a matter of fact, been worth to this man or that. This real 
worth is a matter, not of fact, but of ideal. However serviceable the his- 
torical study of the social facts of morality may be, that study must be 
looked on as subsidiary to the determination of the validity of standards 
of worth. That validity, which is the primary concern of ethics, can not 
be determined either by the permanence of those standards — the conserva- 
tive fallacy, or by the tendency of those standards — the radical fallacy. 
It is not to be assumed that that which has most worth either has existed 
or ever will exist. 

These considerations naturally lead the economist to ask on what basis 
ethical science does base its conclusions, by what method it actually de- 
termines the real worth of things. There are, says Mr. Sorley, two ways. 
Ethics is one of those sciences that look on life as a whole; it takes into 
consideration all worths whatever. And it aims to establish a system of 
moral judgments which shall cover the whole of life and be free from 
internal contradictions. The first method, then, rests its conclusion on 
the scope and the coherence of the system of judgments. 

The second method is the appeal to the moral judgment of the good 
man. " The opinion of the good man on a question of conduct appeals 
to the average man with a conviction and intimacy which the opinion of 
the clever man on a question of science does not produce." 

Percy Hughes. 

Tulane University. 

Les expressions exterieures et profondes des emotions chez I'homme et 
les animaux. Francois-Franck. Bulletin de Vlnstitut General Psy- 
chologique. April-June, 1906. Pp. 83-94. 
M. Franck gives an interesting account of emotion as derived from 

secondary and representative stimulation. His presentation is good in 
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itself, though his contention that the James theory is incorrect seems 
hardly to hold. We are referred to figures in the course of the discussion, 
but as they are not printed in the text we must imagine them as he refers 
to and explains them verbally. M. Franck supports a theory somewhat 
different from the celebrated James exposition and speaks of ' cerebral 
surprise ' and ' psychic shocks,' which result, on the one hand, in external 
expression and, on the other hand, in deep organic changes (p. 84). He 
refers to curves tracing such organic changes and to photographs taken 
simultaneously with such tracings and showing the external emotional 
expression. Such charts must be of great interest, and should have been 
published in the text. On the side of external expression we find typical 
emotions represented by certain facial types. On the side of organic 
changes we have those in the respiratory and in the circulatory systems. 
In respiration, during an emotion, we have an action of contraction, of 
bronchial spasm, which tends to stop air from entering the lungs. This 
occurs at times in public speaking when the speaker seems unable to pro- 
ceed. In the action of the heart we may have a phase of acceleration or 
one of arrest. 

It is upon such deep organic changes, due to cerebral excitation, that 
the emotion depends. The brain is the point of departure of the whole 
(p. 93). No emotion, so says M. Franck, can arise from any circulatory 
or other changes which do not come from cerebral excitation. M. Franck'a 
presentation seems to have been well received, as at the end we have the 
note ' prolonged applause.' I think, however, that the James theory will 
still hold good. The question at issue is that which is concerned with 
what is felt during an emotion, rather than with what causes the bodily 
disturbance. Whatever occurs, whether it be of peripheral or central 
origin, if this be felt as emotion, it will fit in full the facts as set forth 
in the James theory. I might add that it is just these very organic 
changes upon which James lays so much stress. He does not, as M. 
Franck seems to suggest, consider only surface excitations. 

Felix Arnold. 
New Yobk City. 
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MIKD. January, 1907. The Time Quality (pp. 1-26): Henry 
Eutgers Marshall. - The appreciation of time is due to the existence of 
a three-phased quality of all presentations. The past is characterized 
by the simplification of complexity, the future by the development of 
complexity and the present by lack of marked development, or simplifica- 
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present or future. The whole presentation of any moment is a complex of 
multiple emphases and so a highly complex system of psychic systems. 
A Criticism of the Psychologist's Treatment of Knowledge (pp. 27-53) : 
H. A. Priohard. - Psychologists get a false start from Locke and Berkeley. 
They treat ' knowing ' as a special kind of object instead of as that which 



